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More classroom facilities in Federally affected 
areas, such as military installations with over- 
crowded schools, will be provided through an allo- 
cation of $6,756,325 in Federal funds. ... The new 
Honors College at Michigan State University (East 
Lansing), believed to be the first college of its 
kind in an American public institution, will begin 
operation in the fall of 1957. Students who achieve 
a B+ average at the end of the freshman year 
will be relieved of all normal requirements of gradu- 
ation other than the total number of credits, and 
an adviser will plan programs carefully for students 
in their fields of interest . . . To encourage better 
work in mathematics among freshmen, the Penn- 
sylvania State University has established a series 
of honor prizes consisting of books. The department 
of mathematics selects prize-winners on the basis 
of outstanding scholarship, originality, and scientific 
aptitude. 

The CBS Foundation Inc. has established eight 
annual fellowships ($8,000 each) at Columbia Uni- 
versity to enable promising persons working in 
radio and TV news and public affairs to broaden 
and strengthen their backgrounds for meeting ‘‘their 
growing responsibilities in electronic journalism.” 
In addition to staff employees of CBS radio and 
TV stations and of noncommercial stations licensed 
to colleges and universities, fellowships are available 
to teachers of courses in radio and TV news and 
public affairs techniques. Applications will close 
March 1, 1957 A four-year research project 
to determine if classroom or other group training 
for four- and five-year-old mentally retarded chil- 
dren can help them to learn and adjust better as 
they get older will be conducted by Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, with a grant of $660,500 
from the U.S. Office of Education. Maurice H. Four- 
acre, head, department of special education, will 
direct the study. 

Colgate University (Hamilton, N.Y.) has received 
a $350,000 gift from anonymous donors to create 
a Fund for the Study of the Great Religions of the 
World. Income from the fund will help to support 
Colgate’s Prof. Kenneth W. Morgan in his teaching 
and study of religion and also will give some assist- 
ance to professors in other universities where efforts 
are being made to stimulate undergraduate interest 
in the study of the religions of the world... The 
Ford Foundation has granted $100,000 to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for studies in the history of 
American philanthropy. Merle Curti, Frederick Jack- 
son Turner Professor of American History, will 
direct the studies over a period of approximately 
five years ... The Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Ann Arbor, Mich., has awarded grants-in- 
aid totaling $44,920 for educational radio programs 
to the following: University of Wisconsin; San Ber- 
nardino (Calif.) Valley College; Florida State Uni- 
versity; University of Minnesota; University of 
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The Functions of the University 
Professor of Education 


By FRED N. KERLINGER 


New York University 


S coors OF EDUCATION are plagued with value 
conflicts. In the early days, the educational val- 
ue structure and hierarchy were clear; there was 
little real fundamental value conflict. Most pro- 
fessors of education were committed more or less 
to the teachings of Dewey and Progressive edu- 
cation—and learning was by doing. Now, how- 
ever, it is being discovered -that the problem is 
not nearly so simple. Dewey’s teaching, it is 
realized, has been misinterpreted. Many educa- 
tion professors now believe, for example, that 
we do not learn just by doing; we learn by doing 
and by thinking about and reflecting upon what 
we are doing, have done, and will do. And edu- 
cators generally are wary about the use of the 
word “Progressive.” There are also some difficult 
disturbing newer developments: 


and group 


learning,” “group dynamics of the classroom,” 
the “needs of the individual in a social context,” 
“authoritarianism in the classroom,” and so on. 
One‘of the most difficult of these problems is an 
outgrowth of earlier educational thinking, es- 
pecially Dewey’s thinking on the use of commu- 
nity resources in teaching. In the university this 
germ of a good idea has grown vigorously, in 
some cases to enormous size. The basic idea is 
that the community should be used by the uni- 
versity as an educational resource—for teaching, 
research, student teaching, and for getting pro- 
fessors out of the ivory tower. 

The growing idea seems to be that part of the 
university campus is the community. Students 
should be taken into the community to make 
their academic learnings real. Professors should 
work actively on community projects, helping 
the community solve its problems and growing 
the The 
spends all or most of his time in the classroom 


themselves in process. student who 
is not being educated. He is learning only words, 
verbal abstractions, and these verbal abstractions 
will not help him solve future teaching 
Rather, he get the 
room and get immersed in real-life situations. 
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prob- 


lems. must out of class- 


Only then will he really learn. The profes- 
the danger of becoming im- 


mured in the ivory tower, of becoming “academ- 


sor, too, runs 
ic” in his approach and thinking to educational 
problems. He, too, must get out of the class- 
room and the laboratory and into the community. 
He must steep himself in the ongoing, meaning- 
ful, difficult, and, above all, realistic situation of 
the community. The community can mean rath- 
er precisely the schools in the community or it 
can be vaguely defined as “out there.””' However 
defined, the fundamental idea is the same: the 
student and the professor should get out of the 
university, the classroom, and the ivory tower in- 
to the community. And this “getting into the 
community” extends to almost all phases of the 
university school of education program, but es- 
pecially to teaching and research.’ 

What are the implications for a university 
school of education program? Above all, what 
are the functions of a professor at a university 
school of education, and how does the whole off- 


campus idea square with these functions? 


A university has two main and _ interrelated 
functions: to advance knowledge on all fronts 
and to impart this knowledge. The first function 
means research and creative, critical thinking. 
This pursuit and advancement of knowledge 
must be untrammeled, must not be dictated to by 
the university administration, industry, the mili- 
tary, schools, communities, or by anything or any- 
one but the individual researcher himself and his 
precious curiosity. The university must be a 
meeting-ground for curious and active minds ex- 
ploring intellectual matters. The two functions 


' Recently, at a national educational conference, a well- 
known educator was speaking about the program at his 
institution, and he pointed out the window and said 
something like, “We don’t teach sociology in the class- 
room; our classroom is out there.” 

2 The research end of it is now being categorized as 
“action research.” See Stephen M. Corey, “Action Research 
to Improve School Practices” (New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1953) . 
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of research and teaching go together; one would 
dry up without the other. In a true university, 
both functions must be aljve and active. And 
for them to remain alive and active, the ivory 
tower is clearly essential for most professors. 
What I am suggesting for professors of education, 
in brief, is more ivory tower. 

The education professor is said to be different 
from other professors because he has to deal 
mainly with practical teachers who want practical 
answers to practical questions about practical 
problems in practical school situations involving 
practical children who have practical parents 
who want practical results, and so on. This is, 
of course, partly true. But it is even more true 
that the professor—of education, engineering, 
liberal arts, or any other kind—should be pre- 
cisely the person to fight against practicality and 
the consequent narrow ends and narrow means 
enforced by practical viewpoints and problems. 
The so-called practical answer to a question of 
any complexity is usually oversimplified, some- 
times downright false. An example may make this 
clear. Teachers want to be democratic. The ques- 
tion boils down to, ‘‘What shall I do to be a 
democratic teacher?” If the professor is a ‘‘practi- 
cal” person, he may say, among other things, 
“Break your classes down into groups, have the 
children decide on topics, and let them go to 
work. The basic principle of democracy is partici- 
pation. Therefore, this method is democratic.’’ 
This is a practical answer to a practical question. 
But, unfortunately—or perhaps fortunately—it 
does not solve the problem. The question has 
been raised by some thinkers as to whether this 
method may not also contain the germs of au- 
tocracy.* A further question has been raised as 
to whether any method, per se, is democratic, 
autocratic, or anything else. Strictly speaking, 
there is no such thing as a practical answer to 
a practical question. All questions, especially ed- 
ucational questions, have “impratical,” ivory- 
tower connotations. All questions have behind 
them theoretical foundations, without the explor- 
ation of which the questions are impossible to 
answer. There are no short, direct answers to the 


>. 


questions, “What shall I do to be democratic? 


'Cf., E. C. Kelley, “The Workshop Way of Learning” 
(New York: Harper, 1951). 

‘E.g., D. Riesman, “The Lonely Crowd” (New York: 
Doubleday, 1953), and F. N. Kerlinger, Progressive Educa- 
tion, 31, 1954, 169-173. 
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and ‘What is the best way to teach reading in the 
third grade?” Each of these questions, and hosts 
of others like them, are enormously complex re- 
quiring time, study, and much effort even to un- 
derstand the ramifications of the problems they 
raise. 

Now, for the education professor to understand 
these questions and to find out the answers he 
must spend a good deal of his time in the ivory 
tower. And he must often slam the door of the 
tower and keep the community out if he wants 
to preserve his professional objectivity and integ- 
rity. If he does not do this, if he continually 
listens to the hundreds of practical questions that 
the community throws at him, and if he contin- 
ually tries to answer these questions directly and 
practically, then eventually and willy-nilly he 
will sacrifice the most precious thing the univer- 
sity professor has—the sharp, insistent voice of 
the professorial superego which keeps telling him 
to get at the root of problems. And getting at the 
root of problems means curiosity, thinking, spec- 
ulation, and scientific research. Naturally, our 
professor has to come down from his tower. How 
often he does so is partly an individual matter. 
But he does so only to sharpen his curiosity, to 
try out his answers, and to get fresh leads and 
new problems along lines of his own interests. 
When he forgets this and rarely or never goes 
into the ivory tower—indeed, he may even claim 
that he is not an ivory-tower man—then he may 
lose the intellectual leadership that is so charac- 
teristic a function of the university professor. In 
fact, he may even become a huckster selling the 
wares of the university to community and student 
cash customers. 

On the presumed difference between the edu- 
cation professor and the traditional academic 
professor, it has been argued that the education 
professor’s function is not so much research and 
the pursuit of knowledge as it is teaching and 
working in and with the community. ‘To some 
extent this is true. However, to the extent that 
any professor does not serve the two basic func- 
tions outlined above, he is not a university pro- 
fessor. The answer to this dilemma is that any 
professor, before he takes on any community 
commitment, with or without compensation, 
ask: Will my doing this work help make a con- 
tribution to knowledge? and Will doing this work 
give me leads on how to teach better? If the an- 
swer to both these questions is “No,” then the 
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work should probably not be undertaken. In 
short, community work would be better left to 
other agencies or to the community itself if in- 
volvement in the work distracts the professor too 
much from his basic purposes of advancing 


knowledge and teaching. It may be objected that 
the professor is teaching in his community work. 
True, but further questions might be asked: 
“Could I convey my ideas and knowledge better 
on the campus? Am I not limiting my ideas and 


knowledge to too narrow a field—and wasting 
my time and energy in the bargain?’ 

The same arguments apply to consultations. 
More and more professors are being called upon 
by schools, communities (community councils 
and the like), and industry to help solve “out- 
side” problems. This can be, of course, a function 
of the university. Yet, if it occupies too large a 
portion of any professor’s time, then it is not 
serving the university’s functions. If it actually 
becomes university policy—and this seems to be 
happening—then the university becomes either a 
social work agency, a consultation and lecture 
bureau, or, generally speaking, a‘“do-good” cen- 
ter.° This does not mean that education profes- 
sors should not go to schools and work with 
teachers. It is a question of how much and what 
for. The professors and the university, if they are 
to preserve their basic functions, must be ruthless. 
Each request for assistance must be critically 
examined. 

To sum up, the university professor belongs in 
the ivory tower. He only leaves the tower to try 
out his ideas and to get new ideas. This is a 
rather severe and extreme statement, but it is a 
necessary one because the trends toward practical- 
ity, money-making, foundation grant-grabbing, 
doing good, and what not are alarming. If they 
continue, then the education professor will find 
himself without the essential leadership that is 
his pride and right—the leadership in intellectual 

5 A good example of some of the waste of time and the 
dissipation of professorial energy is some extension teach- 
ing. Much of this teaching is justified. But probably just 
as much of it could be done, and done much better, right 
on the campus. This is an important university value ques- 
tion which apparently has not even been examined. On 
the contrary, it seems to have been accepted as a wonder- 
ful thing by some elements of the university and as a 
necessary and inescapable evil by many professors. 

6 This is illustrated by the growth of “human relations,’ 
“group dynamics,” and “community” centers in univer- 
sities. If the functions of these centers are those of re- 
search and teaching, then their existence may be justified. 
But too often they do little or no research, or poor re- 
search, and actually deteriorate into “do-good” agencies. 
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matters, the leadership in ideas, the leadership in 
criticism of the community, and, finally, the lead- 
ership of the whole field of education. 

No amount of rationalization can change the 
fundamental issues. One of the assumptions be- 
hind such community commitment is that we 
learn by doing, so what better place to learn than 
do, 


“ee ” 


in the community itself where we must 
where we must be realistic and practical. This 
argument is misleading on two counts. One is 
that, as indicated above, we do not learn just by 
doing. The second is that so-called learning in 
the community can be, and most often is, disor- 
ganized, emotional, and distracting. On the ad- 
ditional point often made that universities must 
show communities how to solve their problems, 
must communicate know-how, the university is 
basically not the place to teach know-how, tech- 
niques, methods. It is a place where methods may 
be an outgrowth of the pursuit of knowledge, the 
study of the relationships among phenomena, be 
they methods, techniques, or community and per- 
sonality dynamics. It is a place where theories 
are conceived, systematized, and tested. This is, 
or should be, as true of education as of any other 
discipline. The university professor needs de- 
tachment, he needs to be away from the commu- 
nity with its endless and multifarious demands 
which can distract him from thinking about, say, 
community problems. And it is impossible for 
him to keep this detachment if he insists upon 
“getting into the community,” if he insists that 
his research is “action research” to bring about 
community change. Only by sedulously guarding 
his right and duty to work in the ivory tower, 
and only working at least a good bit of his time 
in the ivory tower, can he fulfill the important 
and indispensable functions of the university 


professor. 
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The Educational Consequences 
of Laissez Faire 


By LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 


University of Oklahoma 


There is no glory so bright but the veil of busi- 
ness can hide it effectually. With most men life 
is postponed to some trivial business, and so there- 
fore is heaven.—THOREAU 


FE rHE History of Western civilization has any 
meaning, then there is no institution, no idea, 
and no individual action of public import that 
is above examination. A romanticist once wrote 
about business, the creator. This is a defensible 
thesis, as capitalism, hand in hand with science 
and technology, has exploited undeveloped re- 
sources to a phenomenal degree and has mark- 
edly enhanced the standard of living for all of 
us. But this is not the end, for as Emerson has 
so beautifully pointed out, there is compensa- 
tion in all things. When something is given, 
something is also taken. Capitalism has given 
us unbounded material luxury; it has exacted 
a price. In this paper we challenge the myth of 
unqualified creativity and point up the im- 
plications of American business enterprise for 
American civilization. Further, since manifestly 
there can be no free government without an ed- 
ucated electorate, it is particularly pertinent to 
inquire to what extent American business ide- 
ology and practice have influenced education. 

The full seriousness of what the present busi- 
ness orthodoxy means for education becomes 
clear when one recalls Jefferson’s famous admo- 
nition, “If a nation expects to remain ignorant 
and free in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” Our neglect of 
this injunction is explicable only in terms of the 
failure of our educational institutions, both for- 
mal and informal, to sensitize the hearts and 
consciences of men to the point that humane 
value judgments rather than material value 
judgments become habitual. And the pervasive 
nature of business acquisitiveness is one major 
cause of this failure in education. The literature 
on the subject of the attitude of businessmen 
toward educational freedom (e.g., Beale, ‘Are 
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American Teachers Free?” and Sinclair, “The 
Goose-step,” etc.) is such as to leave little room 
for doubt as to where a considerable segment 
of the business community stands. If their spokes- 
men are typical, then many neither believe in 
academic freedom nor trust the professors and 
teachers of America. In addition, the insistent 
and recurring attempts of business groups to 
purify school and university faculties, to screen 
campus speakers, and to censor textbooks is evi- 
dence enough of real and underlying sentiments. 

Granting varying degrees of ineptness on the 
part of many who teach, the failure of teachers 
always effectively to engage the minds of students 
can be explained in part by a summary of some 
of the major influences of the business ideology 
and practice upon the American schools: busi- 
ness philosophy has become orthodox and, hence, 
delimits the concept of truth, since any idea 
contrary to the business orthodoxy is judged by 
the law of the excluded middle to be false; bus- 
iness influences the curriculum (subjects and 
materials useful to the business community rep- 
resent a sound and worthy expenditure of tax 
money while those considered otherwise are fre- 
quently held to be wasteful, perhaps even sub- 
versive); business encourages the teaching of 
knowledge thought to be “functional” or “practi- 
cal” and, while giving lip-service to the liberal 
studies, finds little place for them in practice; 
business, particularly manifesting itself in “‘pa- 
triotic’” and “service’’ clubs, seeks to have the 
schools teach the sanctity and inviolable efficien- 
cy of free enterprise; business would run educa- 
tion from a double-entry bookkeeping point of 
view; business turns physical education from its 
proper function into a commercial enterprise; 
business demands that teachers live in a rare- 
fied environment all their own, refraining from 
full social and, particularly, from full political 
participation; and business through advertising 
supports radio, video, and the newspapers, which 
frequently banalize both news and art, diverts 
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the public from more serious considerations, and 
minimizes the use of these educational facilities 
for humane and imaginative social purposes. 
Not the least of the serious educational con- 
sequences of the increasingly orthodox economic 
philosophy which permeates the American mind 
is the virtual nonexistence of serious criticism, 
either in or out of the schools, of our own be- 
havior and institutions. Only a few public-school 
teachers and university professors undertake seri- 
ously to analyze the culture in which they live, 
and not a few of those who do so launch into 
this enterprise at the risk of their professional 
futures. The business orthodoxy being dominant, 
it allows logically that organized business will 
set the tolerance limits of really serious social 
criticism. Nevertheless, continuing criticism of 
ourselves and our culture is indispensable to 
a clarification of aims and purposes. The leth- 
argy of the teacher, the conservatism of many 
of the clergy, the continuous weakening of fam- 
ily ties—these are, in part, responsible for the 
dilemmas of contemporary American education 
and culture, but more important than any of 
these is the subtly stultifying effect of myopic 
business morality—a morality that teaches the fi- 
nality and innocence of our mores and insti- 
tutions. This spirit of business morality not only 
seeps through the attitudes and dispositions of 
students and teachers engaged in the formal 
processes of education, but it quite directly cor- 
rupts auxiliary educational activities as well. 
It is a commonplace that education is more than 
mere classroom instruction, for the press, radio, 
television, and motion pictures exert a profound 


influence. So far as the shaping of attitudes and 
dispositions is concerned, these mass media are 
probably more potent than the formal instruc- 
tion received in the schools. 

The inevitable net consequence of an insti- 
tutionalized and, hence, orthodox laissez faire 
for the educational community is to distort ideas 
and sentiments to fit the Procrustean bed of an 
acquisitive morality, to measure efficiency in ed- 
ucation by business standards, and to make sub- 
ject matter a mere device for facilitating expedi- 
ent action rather than a tool for enhancing in- 
dividual growth, for social enrichment, and for 
humane living. As a tragic and lamentable Par- 
thian shot, it may be noted that the business 
community even supports individuals and in- 
stitutions whose function, whose reason for ex- 
istence, is to obscure rather than to clarify ideas 
and issues. Civilization cannot endure indefinite- 
ly under such conditions. The only climate of 
opinion under which civilization can flourish is 
one of idealism and of freedom. For self-realiza- 
tion, mankind must be free and must be en- 
couraged to look to a better future. Insofar as 
the business ideology fosters a climate of educa- 
tional opinion that abets materialism, scientism, 
and the philosophy of immediacy, it debases that 
which it touches and renders a disservice to hu- 
manity. Assuming the continued growth and ex- 
tension of knowledge, the continued flowering 
of the creative spirit and the continued exist- 
ence of the Judaeo-Christian morality, the nox- 
ious side of business influence upon education 
and culture is hardly to be conceived as a per- 


manent part of the social order. 
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The Fifth Army’s 13-State Campus 


By LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIAM H. ARNOLD 


Commanding General, Fifth Army, Chicago, Ill. 


Te FIFTH ARMY AREA is now the largest 
campus in the Middle West. All over its 13-state 


area, the “boom” of the sunset gun is a summons 
to the schoolroom for many soldiers. 

The captain and sergeant are stepping from 
behind the military instructor’s podium at the 
end of the day to find a student’s seat waiting 
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for them in an arts and science class; the cor- 
poral and private are laying aside their weapons 
at Retreat to pick up books and pencils during 
evening hours; the technician is putting away 
his wrench and screw driver to turn to trig- 
onometry, physics, and algebra when his duty- 
day is done; and even the recruit, minus the 
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basic fundamentals of education, finds himself 
beginning his military training by learning the 
ee Ng 

The back-to-school movement of the soldier is 
the result of no burning desire of his for edu- 
cation for education’s sake. Neither does the in- 
terest of his commander in seeing him there 
spring from any desire to fill the ranks of his 
command with soldiers steeped in the arts and 
graces. He is there for a very simple reason—his 
job as a soldier demands it. 

The professional soldier has turned part-time 
scholar for a valid reason, whether of his own 
volition or in heed to the voice of his command- 
er. He must acquire an essential tool of his 
trade. The minimum level for the officer is two 
years of college or its equivalent; the ultimate 
goal is completion of college by all officers. The 
desired level for the noncommissioned officer is 
completion of high school or its equivalent. 

The hard school of battle in World War II 

and Korea produced many competent and skilled 
officers and noncommissioned officers who have 
since joined the ranks of the professional soldier. 
This group provides the Army with a wealth of 
experience and battle-tried leadership, the value 
of which is incalculable. A large number of 
‘these individuals, for various reasons, did not 
receive the academic education which is desira- 
ble for the military leader today. It is in the 
best interest of the Army—and the nation—that 
the full potential of these individuals be realized 
and that those among them who aspire to po- 
sitions of higher responsibility are not handi- 
capped by academic shortcomings. 

I have emphasized to officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers the value of formal education as 
a tool of the military leader. I firmly believe 
that education is essential to the military leader 
if he is to keep abreast of the rapid pace in de- 
velopment which requires day-to-day changes in 
the way of getting the soldier’s job done. He 
must not only have the ability to understand— 
to read himself into the task at hand—he must 
be able to impart new techniques and know- 
how to the follower. The Army is performing 
duty around the globe; it is involved in activi- 
ties which once were foreign to the soldier. Each 
soldier abroad is an ambassador without port- 
folio representing our nation. This demands 
adaptable, understanding, articulate leaders ca- 
pable of meeting new and unusual situations. 
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In the final analysis, the tactical and technical 
proficiency of the Army is largely dependent 
upon the quality of its leaders and their ability 
to instruct effectively. ‘The military leader must 
be a good teacher; formal education makes him 
a better teacher. 

Our Army schoo] system, devoted to teaching 
skills required by the Army, is one of the largest 
educational systems in the world today. These 
schools train our soldiers in hundreds of skills 
required in the Army, many of which are com- 
in civil life. 
entrance to 


to skills which are needed 


mon 
Lack 
these schools for many soldiers. One aim of the 


of formal education denies 
Education Program is to equip such men to at- 
tend these schools. 

Sitting in the off-duty education classes within 
Fifth Army are several young men who have 
been inducted into the Army to fulfill their mili- 
tary service obligation. These nonprofessional 
soldiers are in class because they want to be 
there—and because the Army has given them a 
chance to continue their education while in the 
service. 

Each year the Army receives many young men 
who have not completed fourth-grade primary 
education. The Army must give these individu- 
als basic education before they are able to grasp 
any but the most rudimentary military training. 
Imagine the predicament of a man in battle 
unable to read a simple sign. For example: 
“BEWARE--MINES.” Men lacking in basic ed- 
ucation are sent to special training units before 
they begin military training. There they are put 
into class on duty time, where, as a minimum, 
they are taught to read and write. 

Educational advancement in Fifth Army has 
been gratifying during 1956. During the first 
six months of this year, over 2,000 military per- 
sonnel have advanced to completion of high 
school or its equivalent; over 300 officers have 
been raised to two years of college or its equiva- 
lent. Before long we expect to have in class 
6,000 soldiers who have not completed the eighth 
grade. Ninety-six colleges and universities al. 
ready are giving on-post college classes for mili- 
tary personnel. 

It is my firm belief that the Army Education 
Program is not only equipping individuals to 
be better soldiers, but it also fits them to be 
better citizens; it not only adds to the effective- 
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ness of the military, but it contributes to the 
smooth working of our civil society and, conse- 


quertly, it is adding to the strength of this 
nation. 


Danish Education—General or Specialized? 


By JOHN F. OHLES 


Crookston, Minn., Public Schools 


TE - ISSUE of general versus specialized educa- 


cation in the United States is frequently pur- 
sued with envious or disapproving glances to- 
ward European educational institutions, while 
suggestions are made that we should, or should 
not, return to “old” (or European) educational 
practices. Let us look to education in a Denmark 
that lends itself to a comparative survey with 
its acceptance of democratic principles, division 
of labor between agriculture and industry, so- 
cial consciousness, relatively insignificant role as 
educational system 
grounded in European traditions. 


a colonial power, and 

Danish schools are rooted in the familiar pat- 
tern of original affiliation with religious insti- 
and have since continued to follow 
the 
years of primary schooling begin at the age of 


seven, followed by a_ three-year post-primary 


tutions 


closely general European pattern. Four 


(“middle”) school that completes the legal age 
requirement of 14 years. To pass the Middle 
School Examination and qualify for furthe: 
education, the child must continue his studies 
through a fourth year and is then eligible for 
the “real” school or “gymnasie.” ‘The Real Exam- 
ination qualifies one for the civil service, white- 
collar jobs, and admission to some professions; 
completion of the gymnasie and passing the Stu- 
dent Examination permits matriculation at the 
university and other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

Here, then, is the academically centered pro- 
gression where those unendowed by nature with 
higher mental processes are sloughed off by a 
series of examinations so that the gymnaste would 
delight a Bell, Hutchins, or Bestor. Divided in- 
to three sections (classical, modern languages, 
and science), all gymnasie groups take similar 
courses: religious instruction, Danish, history, 
Latin, ancient literature, and art; English and/ 
or German, French; geography-physiology-biol- 
ogy, physics, mathematics, and physical educa- 
tion (the classical also includes Greek). Here is 
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the secondary school that serves general educa- 
tion and, at the same time, only about five per 
cent of those who enter the primary school. ‘The 
implication that the gymnasie is a sorting out ° 
of the intellectually superior is not necessarily 
borne out by statistics showing that 29% of the 
pupils come from the upper socio-economic 
class, 53% from the middle class, and nine per 
cent from the lower.' Factors other than ability 
are operative in the selective process. 

What of the others? About 20% of the total 
the Real 
children complete their formal education with 


pass Examination. The remaining 
the middle school and proceed into lower job 
forms involving apprenticeships, commonly for 
four years. 
To harken 
cation only” 
that, 
school system, 


to the thesis of the “general edu- 
protagonists, one would assume 
such a_ scholastically oriented 
the Danes might feel completely 


their product. This is not true, 


having 


satisfied with 
but, rather than reorganize their schools, they 
simply add further educational appendages as 
the need arises. 

The first departure from the traditional struc- 
ture is the non-examination middle school which 
“is intended to prepare for practical work and 
to form the basis of the apprentice schools.”? 
Under a law of 1937, communities with an aca- 
demic middle school must provide a_ parallel, 
non-examination school woodwork, 
cooking, and horticulture. The possibility of 
selection errors among those shunted to the non- 


stressing 


examination school is recognized, as the General 
Preliminary Examination provides a means of 
flater re-entrance to the academic line on an 
equal basis with the Real Examination. 

7 An interesting innovation, established in 1942, 


' Ungdomskommissionen, “Ungdomens Adgang til den 
Hoejere Uddannelse” (Copenhagen: Schultz, 1949), p. 31. 

2 Ministry of Education, “Survey of Danish Elementary, 
Secondary, and: Further (Non-Vocational) Education” 
(Copenhagen, n.d.), p. 14. 
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is the youth school to serve unapprenticed, un- 
skilled youth with further instruction in home 
economics and industrial arts. It plugged the 
gap left by the Apprenticeship Law of 1937, 
which had obligated employers to provide in- 
$truction at trade schools for their apprentices. 

In addition to these public institutions, two 
unique private school forms have arisen, the 
first being the famous peoples’ high school. 
Dating from 1844, the high school attests to 
dissatisfaction with the general education pro 
gram of the elementary school by offering a non- 
examination course in general education with 
stress on the appreciation of the spiritual and 
the Danish. Although originally a predominantly 
rural institution and given primary responsi- 
bility in development of one of the world’s 
most highly productive agricultural areas, the 
high school has now extended its influence into 
the cities. The vigorous religious leadership 
and control of the early high school has weak- 
ened gradually through the years, and new 
forces in sponsorship and operation have come 
from youth groups and organized labor. 

The second private school form is the ‘‘after- 
school” or continuation school of fairly recent 
origin. Primarily a rural innovation, the con- 
tinuation school seeks to provide a bridge be- 
tween elementary and high schools for those 
(14) and the 
Attention is 


between the school-leaving age 
minimum high-school age (18). 
paid to reading-arithmetical skills, industrial 
arts-homemaking, and social sciences-literature. 


Three- or five-month summer and winter ses- 


sions provide a liaison as immature and vacil- 


lating as the adolescents who flock in increasing 
numbers to these schools. 

One more educational movement should be 
considered—the evening school. Originating in 
1930, its numerical importance is second only to 
the primary school with over 260,000 pupils en- 
rolled in 
school age is eligible to attend evening classes 
where both general and specialized education 
are offered. Expenses are shared by state and 
local agencies, and the nominal registration fee 
is refunded to those completing the course. 

The importance of these additional schools 
may be realized as trade school apprentice 


1950-51.°. Anyone over compulsory 


> Larsen, Helga, Petersen, Hjalmer and Bramsen, Bo, 
“Hvem-Hvad-Hvor, 1953” (Copenhagen: Politikens Forlag, 
1953), p. 195. 
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course enrollment alone roughly equals the num- 
ber of pupils in all three examination schools: 
middle, real, and gymnasie. The entire educa- 
tional system is established by statute and fi- 
nanced, wholly or primarily, by public funds. 
The implications are obvious. First, in a typi- 
cal and fairly comparable situation, an academic 
general education championed by certain Ameri- 
can intellectuals does not exist. The choice of 
Denmark was dictated by factors of familiarity 
and comparability, but similar trends can be 
discerned in other countries, including Great 
Britain where significant educational reforms 
have been instituted since the last war. 
Second, the problem of general versus spe- 
cialized education is not resolved through the 
application of educational philosophy, but is 
implemented by the realities of social and eco- 
nomic demands of society. The needs for both 
general and specialized education will — be 
served, either within one framework (U.S.) or 
(Denmark). 
Third, where general education in the basic 


within a jerry-rigged structure 
educational structure is strong and self-assured, 
it still does not satisfactorily serve the needs of 
many who seek further general education—in 
Denmark through continuation schools, high 
schools, and evening schools. 

Certain aspects of the general-specialized edu- 
cational picture are common to American and 
European systems alike. There is no real divid- 
ing line between general and specialized edu- 
cation—bodies of information form a continuum 
with a shady area between the general and the 
special. A Danish illustration of this is the vary- 
ing of emphasis in the curriculum of the gymna- 
sie, differentiating between three specialized 
groups, although students study nearly identical 
subjects. 

A democracy, Danish or American, will pro- 
vide the facilities for the education of all its 
youth. The exact framework of this educational 
structure becomes a matter of mechanics rather 
than of philosophy. The United States has an 
educational system with two important advan- 
tages—relative freedom from rigid tradition and 
decentralized control of the schools. A Danish- 
type educational hodgepodge features duplica- 
tion and inefficiency arising from centuries of 
tradition and a centralized educational authority. 

If we should decide to duplicate Danish edu- 
cation, we would establish a system providing 
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education for all during the first school years, 
general and specialized education for some ado- 
lescents (our equivalent of non-examination 
middle and continuation schools), general edu- 
cation for the mature minds (peoples’ high 
schools), and specialized education for those 
wishing it, both vocational (youth and trade 


schools) and academic (real school and gymna- 
oy 


ORRESPONDENCE 


America and the 


Tu DANISH FOLK high school, unique in 
world education, is intended to serve non-uni- 
versity young adults who wish to expand the 
horizons of learning opened to them in the pub- 
lic schools. Perhaps most interesting is the em- 
phasis placed on intellectual disciplines rathet 
than on recreational or vocational programs. 
Through the living-and-learning-together ap- 
proach, the folk high school has succeeded in 
producing what is frequently called the world’s 
best informed and most mentally alert public, 
for basic to the whole program is the assumption 
that such a public will not easily fall prey to 
false ideas and clever slogans. 

The picture is quite different in the United 
States; daily newspapers print articles exposing 
the deplorable conditions in the elementary and 
secondary schools; as a matter of fact, the de- 
emphasis of learning has assumed such propor- 
tions that national leaders, industrialists, and 
educators see a serious threat to the very se- 
curity of the nation. Colleges and universities 
loudly criticize the quality of students they re- 
ceive and place all the responsibility on the 
schools. If the American public were thoroughly 
informed and if its ideals were more concerned 
with ethical and intellectual, instead of mone- 
tary, values, would not public demands restore 
academic dignity and learning to the public 
schools and, consequently, to the colleges and 
universities? 

Under these conditions, the time would seem 
to be ripe for the advent of an educational 
movement directed to the populace itself, par- 
ticularly to the non-college young adults be- 
tween 18 and 25 who, according to many surveys, 
are cognizant of the inferiority of the training 
they received in the public schools. A serious 
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sie). To complete the picture, an evening school 
offering general and specialized education for 
adults would be provided. If this should sound 
strangely familiar, one might consult such edu- 
cational statements as “Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth.’”* 


* Washington, D. C.: 
1944. 


Educational Policies Commission, 


Folk High School 


vacuum of intelligence has actually been cre- 
ated; this can best be counteracted by a move- 
ment similar to the Danish folk high school 
project. In its initial stage, the creation of board- 
ing facilities might not be financially feasible, 
but the other features of the school could quickly 
be adapted to the American scene. Many young 
adults are eagerly awaiting the opportunity to 
learn from experts in various academic fields; 
present evening school programs often provide 
diluted courses and inferior instruction. In order 
to glamorize learning, no tricks or gadgets need 
be employed: the master teacher can create in- 
terest in his subject in a room with four bare 
walls. But these courses should be integrated 
and continuous; they should not be relegated 
to the evening hours but offered as complete 
courses in both day and evening schools. Out- 
standing lecturers should be engaged, time for 
discussion and the exchange of ideas should 
follow, and rooming and_ boarding facilities 
should be established wherever and whenever 
finances permit so that the important living-and- 
learning-together goal of the Danish folk high 
schools can most effectively be attained. Such a 
plan should help raise the level of real learning, 
popular reading, radio, and television tastes. 

Public intelligence seriously needs awakening 
if the political corruption, inferior administra- 
tion, and ineffective teaching in American 
schools are to be corrected. Large amouuts of 
money are spent on agricultural extension pro- 
grams, hobby programs, home economics pro- 
grams, and similar emphases. Yet, it is univer- 
sally recognized that the nation’s most valuable 
resource is its brainpower, which is at the same 
time its most poorly developed one. 

The vitalization of learning through an in- 
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stitution like the Danish folk high school can 
help to create a more responsible, alert public. 
It will cost money, but much of this would 
probably be supplied by gifts from individuals 
and corporations as the movement grew. Also, 
any nation which spends more for liquor, even 
cosmetics, than for its entire educational system 
from kindergarten through graduate school has 


The Professor 


‘ie EVALUATION OF TEACHERS on the basis of merit 
has become a matter of increasing interest and con- 
cern to the teaching profession, the administrative 
personnel, and the laity. What constitutes a deserving 
instructor for purposes of promotion and salary in- 
creases also has been the object of attention in college 
circles. 


and university 


There be agreement as to relative 
weight to be assigned to the criteria which are gener- 
ally recognized as basic to professional competence 
and reputation. Some stress the professor’s importance 
as a teacher and guide to students; others, his co- 
operativeness and efficiency in the affairs of his in 
stitution; still others, his services to the community 


seems to no 


or his profession at large; and some, his contribution 
to knowledge through research and publication. Each 
of these factors has significance in its own right, but 
it is obvious that some must be more fundamental 
than others. 

\ document which was recently circulated among 
faculty members of a large university stated that per- 
sonality and teaching ability of the professor are the 
major influences on the students’ higher education. 
Accordingly, the framers of this statement urged their 
colleagues to consider these two factors as most im- 
portant in rating professorial merit toward salary 
increases. 

Now there can be no quarrel about the fact that 
the professor must be an effective teacher. In all 
probability, there will be much agreement about the 
“personality” factor, although this is very difficult 
to measure. Further, we must beware of trying to force 
professors into a rigid pattern of colorless overadjust- 
ment. What is difficult to appreciate is why “personal- 
ity” is coupled with teaching ability and why research 
is relegated to a lesser role in determining professorial 
merit. If a teacher is deemed capable in his classroom 
work, then he must have the requisite minimum per- 
sonality at least to communicate successfully to his 
students. Gilding the lily may be desirable, but not 
essential. 

Of greater relevance to the fundamental function 
of the professor, and in direct line with the nature 
of the university, is one’s ability to add to his own 
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no reason to complain about the cost of educa- 
tion. With the foregoing considerations in mind, 
the adaptability of the Danish folk high school 
to our present adult education needs should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

Epwin T. SANDBERG 


Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 


and His Salary 


knowledge by means of research and then to convey 
the results of scholarship to students and fellow- 
scholars. No amount of teaching skill or attractiveness 
of personality can compensate for out-dated or stale 
content. The professor, especially when he has gradu- 
ate students, must constantly be occupied with ad- 
his scholarship to keep himself and_ his 
alert and well-informed. This is a basic part 
service training, something which is suitably 


vancing 
students 
of his in 
stressed for elementary and secondary teachers but 
insufhiciently for college professors. 

Another step in scholarship might be the publica- 
tion of the results of research for evaluation by col- 
leagues in the field. This suggestion has been hotly 

but it has value in that 
the professor’s status as a scholar can probably be 
more objectively estimated than by other means. 

Emphasis on teaching ability is well placed. Cor- 
relatively, however, it is necessary to lay proper stress 
on the professor’s scholarly attainments in any fait 
determination toward merit increases.—W.W.B. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE’S NEW CALENDAR 


A NEW CALENDAR for Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), somewhat resembling the quarte: 
plan, will go into effect in the fall of 1957. While 
leaving unchanged the principle of alternating 


debated for many years, 


periods of work and study, the calendar will intro- 
duce a number of changes which are new to the 
college, including a summer session. 

All freshmen will arrive on campus together in 
the fall, and all seniors will return to campus to- 
gether for the last six months of their college 
career. Alternating study periods will be 12 weeks 
long instead of the present 8-8-12-12-week di- 
visions. The academic year will be reduced from 
40 to 36 weeks long. Every student must attend an 
eight-week summer session once in his five-year 
course. This leaves unchanged the total number 
of weeks of study in his college career. The new 
program also arranges for a period of self-directed 
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study in the senior year, probably off-campus. 
The plan, part of the college’s three-year study 
of its program, has been a year in the making. Ac- 
cording to college officials, the plan will provide 
an improved orientation program for freshmen; 
a better senior program; elimination of the two 
short eight-week periods before Christmas, thus 
reducing the tensions of a too-crowded, brief study 
period, and frequency of geographical shifting 
with the present job assignments which cover 35 
states; a shortening of the academic year to the 
more normal college length, thus opening up 
greater opportunities for faculty members for 
scholarly work and professional development; 
and improvement of advisory and counseling serv- 
ice in the personnel department, since job place- 
ments will occur only three times a year instead of 


four. 


A NEW DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS 


A NEW COMBINED DOCTORAL PROGRAM in educa- 
tion and psychology has been developed at the 
University of Michigan by the department of psy- 
chology and the School of Education. The plan is 
to prepare students to qualify as psychologists for 
positions of leadership in teaching, research, and 
personnel work in colleges; assessment, personnel 
work, and training research in social and other 
institutions and organizations; ‘and appraisal, 
counseling, and other special services as school 
psychologists in public and private schools. A 
number of fellowships and teaching and research 
assistantships up to $2,000 are available to those 
who are accepted. Information may be obtained 
from Dr. Wm. Clark Trow, School of Education, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 





Educational Ticker Tape . 





(Continued from page 34) 


Michigan; Lowell Institute Cooperative Broadcast- 
ing Council, Boston; and the Pacifica Foundation, 
Berkeley, Calif. Radio programs to be developed 
under the grants will cover a wide range of sub- 
jects from a sociological study of American women 
to an exploration of Sigmund Freud’s theories and 
writings. 

Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
granted $26,000 to the American Library Associa- 
tion to be distributed in sub-grants to four-year 
colleges and universities in Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois “to promote more extensive 
and imaginative use of library resources by under- 
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graduate students.” . . . Simmons College (Boston) 
has established a School of Education for students 
interested in preparing for secondary-school teach- 
ing of English, modern language, history and social 
studies, and science and mathematics. J. Garton 
Needham, vice-president of the college, named act- 
ing director of the new school... A Visiting As- 
sociateship in Test Development is being offered, 
for the summer of 1957, by the: Educational Testing 
Service to a teacher in the field of social studies. 
The associate will work primarily on tests at the 
secondary level, investigating ways of testing those 
concepts and abilities which should receive increased 
attention in planning future tests. The stipend is 
$700 plus transportation to and from Princeton. 
Applications and transcripts of all college work 
must be submitted by March 15, 1957. Address in- 
quiries to: Mrs. W. Stanley Brown, Test Develop- 
ment Division, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nas- 
sau St., Princeton, N.J. 


NOTICE TO SOCIETY MEMBERS . 


The Trustees of the Society for the Advancement 
of Education have nominated Ernest O. Melby for 
re-election and the following candidates to succeed 
Alfred D. Simpson, deceased, and William G. Carr as 
Trustees of the organization for the four-year terms 
beginning in April, 1957: Finis E. Engleman, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Francis Keppel, dean, Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University; George D. Stod- 
dard, dean, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity; Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of 
schools, Chicago; and Howard E. Wilson, secretary, 
Educational Policies Commission. Members are in- 
vited to nominate additional candidates, but, in ac- 
cordance with the By-laws of the Society, no names 
will be included in the ballot unless proposed by 
at least 20 members. All nominations must be sub- 
mitted to the Society not later than March 1, and 
the official ballot will be published, for the conven- 
ience of members, in the March 16th issue of ScHooL 
AND SOCIETY. 


NEW POSTS ... 


Richard G. Gettell, chief foreign economist, Texas 
Co. in New York, appointed president, Mount Holy- 
oke College (South Hadley, Mass.), to succeed Ros- 
well G. Ham, who is retiring in June .. . Doris B. 
Yingling is dean of the University of Nevada’s new 
School of Nursing . . . Edward B. Van Ormer, pro- 
fessor of psychology, named assistant dean, Gradu- 
ate School, Pennsylvania State University. Brice 
Harris, head, department of English literature, 
elected first vice-president, National Council of 
Teachers of English... A. A. Liveright, lecturer in 
adult education, University of Michigan, and con- 
sultant to the Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, Chicago, Ill., appointed director 
of the center . . . Laurence M. Gould, president, 
Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.), is presently 
serving as director, U.S. Antarctic Program for the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Frederick B. Dutton, professor of chemistry, Mich- 
igan State University (East Lansing), named first 
director, Science and Mathematics Teaching Center. 
Stanley J. Idzerda, associate professor of humani- 
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ties, has assumed duties as director of the univer- 
sity’s new Honors College program . . . Coleman R. 
Griffith, professor of education, University of Il- 
linois, appointed director, Office of Statistical In- 
formation and Research, American Council on Edu- 
cation. The new office has a five-year grant of 
$375,000 from the Carnegie Corp. of New York... 
Glenn W. Howard, chairman, department of health 
and physical education, Queens College (Flushing, 
N.Y.), named director, School of General Studies, 
succeeding Herbert Schueler, who is now director 
of teacher education, Hunter College (New York 
City). Among the promotions at Queens: to pro- 
fessorships, R. Travis Hardaway (German), Henry 
S. Miller (economics), and Henry W. Raudenbush 
(mathematics); to associate professorships, Dorothy 
R. Jones and Esther K. Sheldon (English), Nathan 
S. Washton (education), Joseph P. Mullally (philos- 
ophy), and Ralph G. Ledley (economics); and to 
assistant professorships, Joseph C. Landis (English) 
and John B. Newman (speech). 

Robert Jacobs is presently with the U.S. Opera- 
tions Mission to Thailand in Bangkok directing a 
project in educational research which will serve 
as a basis for long-range planning of the country’s 
public education John I. Goodlad, professor 
of education, Emory University, Ga., appointed pro- 
tessor of education, University of Chicago , 
Earl W. Anderson promoted to chairmanship, de- 
partment of education, Ohio State University... 
James S. Wilson, professor emeritus of English, 
University of Virginia, recently named visiting pro- 
fessor of English, University of Mississippi 
Charles K. Moore is a new assistant professor of 
education, DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.) 

. Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian College, 
the George Washington University (Washington, 
D.C.), elected honorary president, the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America. 


RECENT DEATHS.... 

Paul S. Bachman, 55, president, University of 
Hawaii, Jan. 9 . . . Rev. Joseph M. M. Gray, 79, 
former chancellor, American University (Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Jan. 9... Ralph B. Perry, 80, Edgar 
Pierce Professor Emeritus of Philosophy, Harvard 
University, and Pulitzer-Prize biographer, Jan. 22. 


RECENT) ; . 


The following are 1956 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


ABRAHAM, WILLARD, A New Look at Reading: A 
Guide to the Language Arts, pp. 236, 1957, cloth $3.50; 
paper $2.75; FRAMPTON, MERLE E., and ELENA 
D. GALL, Resources for Special Education, pp. 250, 
cloth $3.30, paper $2.20; HAYES, E. NELSON (editor) , 
Directory for Exceptional Children, second edition, pp: 
247, cloth $4.00, paper $3.00; MONTAGU, M. F. A. 
(editor), Marriage; Past and Present—A Debate Be- 
tween Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowski, pp: 
90, $2.50; The Sargent Guide to Summer Camps, 11th 
edition, pp. 126, cloth $2.50, paper $1.10. Porter Sargent, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


The American Worker’s Fact Book, pp. 433, Department 
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of Labor, $1.50; BADGER, HENRY G., et al., Statistics 
of Higher Education; Faculty, Students, and Degrees, 
1953-54, pp. 142, 45 cents; HERLIHY, LESTER B., 
Statistics of City Scheol Systems; Staff, Pupils, and 
Finances, 1953-54, chapter 3, pp. 153, 60 cents; HUN- 
SICKER, H. N., Planning and Conducting a Program 
of Instruction in Vocational Agriculture for Young 
Farmers, pp. 94, 45 cents; HUTCHINS, CLAYTON D., 
et al., Federal Funds for Education, 1954-55 and 1955-56, 
pp. 163, 60 cents; LAHEY, HELEN C., Austrian Teachers 
and Their Education Since 1945, pp. 82, 35 cents; Tech- 
nological Advances and Skilled Manpower; Implications 
for Trade and Industrial Education—An Annotated Se- 
lected Bibliography, pp. 67, 45 cents. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


FOR THE BETTER COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY TEACHING POSITIONS 
consult 
Illiana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 
Nation-wide Service 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service are 
urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











TUITION PLAN 
3 New Features 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL RE- 


The 


SPONSIBILITY .. . colleges and schools 
need not refund in event parent defaults 
on contract. 


FOUR, THREE, TWO YEAR PLANS... 
may now be offered by colleges and 
schools under one contract. 


LIFE INSURANCE .. . in event parent 
dies, payment is assured of remaining costs 
covered by 4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 


More than 500 colleges and schools offer THE TUI- 
TION PLAN method for deferred payment of tuition, 
room, board and other catalog fees. Through this 
plan, colleges and schools receive full payment at 
the beginning of the term. Too, parents enjoy the 
convenience of monthly payments coupled with the 
peace of mind which comes with setting up an in- 
sured education program. 


Write today for descriptive folder. 
THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








School and Society 








BUILDING A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, State Teachers College, 


Framingham, Mass. 


Written for students who need to build for them- 
selves a reasonable philosophy of education, the 
book first presents problems already familiar to the 
student, then discloses the epistemological, meta- 
physical and ethical issues underlying these prob- 
lems. The student thereby is given the tools with 
which he can structure the practical problems which 


await him as an educator. 


480 pages Published 1954 


Text list $5.00 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS 
OF EDUCATION 


by HAROLD RUGG, Columbia University, 
and WILLIAM WITHERS, Queens College 


Surveying major social issues, this text relates 
these issues to the groups most affected by them. 
Chen their significance for teachers and teaching 
is explored. Origins and development of our social 
and intellectual life are traced and carefully ana- 
lyzed to create a unique theory of social change. As 
an added feature, this book gives your students 
a culturally oriented basis for curriculum planning, 
educational policy, and teaching practices. It points 
toward a new educational program, emphasizing 


the concept of culture—origins, problems, essence. 


771 pages Published 1955 


Text list $6.95 
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Now, through TIAA’s new MAJOR MEDICAL 
EXPENSE INSURANCE, colleges can help 
free their staff members from concern over the 
firancial problems of medical care for them- 
selves and their families. 

TIAA MAJOR MEDICAL is issued on the 
Group basis and can be added to a “‘base plan” 
such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or designed to 
provide the entire medical expense insurance 
program at the college. 

Colleges, universities, independent schools, 
and certain foundations and other nonprofit 
educational or research institutions are eligible 
whether or not they now have a TIAA retire- 


ment or insurance program. 


To learn more about this important protection, 
complete and return: 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


Please send information on 
MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE INSURANCE fo: 


Name 
Title 
Employing Institution 


Address 





BK. STEVENS 
UNIVERSITY mI 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


OUTSTANDING 
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@ SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


By LLOYD A. COOK and ELAINE F. COOK, Wayne State University. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Education. 304 pages, $5.50 


A study of problems in human relations in and about schools, and their solutions. The content con- 
sists mainly of concrete cases gathered by the authors, and of data from the social sciences. Part 
One defines human relations education . . . Part Two, the basic division, consists of nine case- 
centered chapters ... Part Three deals with the teacher-leader role in “change action.” Highly 
recommended for human-relation courses in school administration and social education. 


ADMINISTERING THE PEOPLE’S SCHOOLS 
By ALBERT L. AYARS, Education Director, Hill & Knowlton, Inc. McGraw-Hill Ser- 


ies in Education. In press 


A very readable, practical approach to school administration for use as both a handbook for school 
administration novices, and as a reference for superintendents and principals. It interrelates ad- 
ministration, supervision, curriculum, and instruction, making clear ihe responsibilities of the 
superintendent in each. It enables the new administrator to see his task in its legal and philosophi- 
cal setting and provides him with the tools to cope with a variety of situations. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF COLLEGE 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT, Pasadena City College; with the collaboration of 
MOLLY LEWIN, Los Angeles. In press 


A nontechnical, challenging text specifically written to help college freshmen get oriented and 
make the mosi of their college years. In a vivid, popular, and journalistic style, orientation to the 
college campus and community, the faculty and student body is discussed, along with such topics 
as participation in college life; development of effective leadership techniques; and personal adjust- 
ment and development. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 
By ARDEN FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw-Hill Series in Ed- 


ucation. In press 


Specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers, the text develops an integrated 
theory of learning which will increase understanding of how children learn, and improve skills in 
guiding children in learning. Scientific facts and theories are integrated into a practical compre- 
hensive pattern for use in elementary school situations. It is an intensive effort to apply the whole 


background of the science of learning to more effective teaching. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW -HiLt«t BooE=k COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





